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practical and personal work of natural history within its 
range of daily occupation, and when once roused f ew 
pleasures are so innocent and none so constant. But we 
must show them things, not tell them then names. A deal 
chest of drawers is worth a hundred books to them, and a 
well-guided country walk worth a hundred lectures.” 

Half the interest of a country walk consists — at least to 
naturalists — in the recognition of old friends. At this time 
of the year we should listen for the nightingale ; he sings 
by day as well as night, but only to the trained ear is his 
note recognisable amidst the babble of bird melody around 
us. If we hear him we shall know that the young are not 
yet hatched ; for, when these arrive, the father nightingale 
immediately hushes his voice; he is, as it were, struck dumb 
in the contemplation of the many mouths he has to feed ! 

The remarkable phenomenon of insect mimicry, by which 
a harmless species simulates a dangerous one to escape 
capture, would demand our attention just now ; for in open 
glades in many a wood we should notice an insect hovering 
gracefully over primroses. At first sight we should say it 
was a bumblebee, and probably even arrive at that conclu- 
sion upon a closer inspection. We have often seen young 
eutomo opsts led into thinking that a bee was in the net, 

adlTed g [ 6at amusement the elaborate precautions 

adopted in takmg the supposed bee, at our request, from the 

vet' the s7n ar6 v ' VayS S ° Very ™ Uch afraid of being stung, 
mimicking an 5 7 ^ * S ° n ' y a ha ™‘e s s %, which is 
weapon to ens lnSeCC P r ° vici ed by nature with a defensive 

insect-eating birds.'^ ** * ty fr ° m ‘ he fl y _catcher and other 

by insects woi°d afford ul half' ensure fertilization 
the bees and the broom fi ‘ ' an ‘ hou f s delight in watching 
duced by the bee not b .° Wers ' ^ comic element is intro- 
which will not spring- abIe t0 dia £ nose those flowers 

eaten by a grub. Ali Y?£ t0 ^ pistil and stamens being 
weight does not' causer ° n the keel he finds that his 
He flies off and return 6 • ° Wer to °P en as he expected, 
his temper and buzzes Y^T ° nly t0 faiL Then he loseS 
attempt seeks a fresh flower and after perhaps another 

BU ' W6 m,glU SPen<1 hours dilating upon the marvels of 
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nature to be seen by an earnest student on aY)YrnW 
in any country district, lhe curious cuckoo-spit insect with 
its home of froth; the larvee of the caddis-fly with their 
peculiar building propensities ; the currant-galls on the male 
catkins of the oak, each unfold a fascinating chapter of 
field lore.* 

If it be asked— “ But how is one to become acquainted 
with all these wonders?” we would reply, “ Go to nature 
and learn her ways ! ” The great naturalist, Louis Agassiz, 
once sagely remarked, “ Many study nature in the house, but 
when they go out of doors they fail to find her ! ” 


At 1 1.20 a.m., Mrs. Clement Parsons read her paper on 

\ 

THE EDUCATION OF AN ONLY CHILD. 


I am not going to say that I think it is an evil to be an 
only child. I know this is a debatable point, one of the 
many that are, of their very nature, never-ending, still- 
beginning, for, as with the others, it continues to be debatable 
just because there is so much to be advanced on both sides. 
Among the non-wealthy educated classes, the present gene- 
ration is noticeably one of small families, where an only 
child is no rare bird, and, of course, it will remain for its 
successor to decide how this phenomenon will have operated 
for the general welfare and for the individual s happiness. 

Turning again to economics— economics in some shape 
can never be long out of our thoughts there is, ot course, 
one very obvious advantage the only child possesses, what 
ever his parents may be able to spend on the nouris inent, 
education, embellishment, and recreations of their o spring 
is, up to the limits of their goodwill, concentratei u P° a 
him. Other things being equal, an only son gets a moi 

advantageous start in his profession, an on y au £ 
a surer prospect of financial independence of marriage, than 


* A work, entitled The Centuries, \x as been written 
for use with the space-for-time historical lagiam. to the months, 

naturalists, a series of nature notes for the yeai, airan„ obtained from the 

has lately been published. Particulars respect, ng these maybe 
Librarian of the Haslemere Museum. 


VOL. xii. — no. 8. 
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r 1 -Tamilips can look for. The innumerable 
members of large fam.l.es can 1 not negligible 

things money puts one ,n fa (he BibUca , 

steward's 5 sensed opportunities. For the material outfit, for 
the gates set ajar at the entrance of the avenue towards 
worldly success, it is well to be an only child, an can see 
nothing to be ashamed of in frankly counting these things 
as the real and enduring advantages which the only child 
holds over the brothered and sistered child. As a matter 
of fact they are ever present as advantages, in the minds, if 
not on the lips, of all sensible people. 

Few things that present obvious advantages but do not, 
when looked at below the surface, manifest some corres- 
ponding disadvantages. Especially, I think, is this the case 
with the only child ; so much so that his disadvantages have 
come to usurp the place in popular estimation of his really 
more obvious advantages. 

Formerly, in moving about in the world, how often one 
heard when in society a youth was bumptious or a girl showed 
signs of selfishness, “ Ah, but you must make allowances for 
an only child ” — the inference being that an only child was 
an animal brought up on the adulation and over-indulgence 
of its fatuous parents ! In the period of Douglas Jerrold 
and Kenny Meadows the only child of popular legend was 
synonymous with the “ spoilt” child, as we see him in Heads 
of the People , seated on the dinner table, and brandishing 
his father’s watch and chain among the shards of the 
decanters and wine glasses. It was a self-descriptive note 
of the period, by the way, that the sole interpretation it 
recognised of the word “spoilt” was “over -indulged.” 

But nowadays, owing to the spread of the feeling of 
parental responsibility, another phase has set in, and our 
spoilt only child is a harried and over-supervised and 
over-scrutinized being, whose parents have never been able 
to xorget the fact of his natural handicap, and in consequence 
uive never let him be for a single day since he was born. I n 
their over-an^ety on the score of their child’s “onliness” 

r aVG ,° S * s ^ m P^ e an d common-sense outlook, and 
gotten t e golden promise that in quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be their strength. 

The impressible and conscientious mother (the mother of an 
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only Child is pretty sure to be impressible and conscientious) 

goes to stay with friends, and in their house observes another 
child, another only child. She comes home fired with envy 
to have hev child like that child. For a month consecutively, 
and intermittently longer, the attempt is made. The nurse 
and governess (the typical “only” child is pretty sure to 
have a resident governess) are dragged into the plot— they 
must conform to the new ideal. Phyllis is to be brought up 
on the lines on which Sybil is being brought up. So the 
new ideal is introduced, and it does not prove a good fit. 
Among minor evils, Phyllis learns to detest the very name 
of Sybil, and, as time goes on, of the various other Sybils 
whose temperaments and manners her mother tries to graft 
upon her. Meanwhile, let it not be omitted in the relation 
that return visits have taken place, and with the result that 
Sybil herself, the ideal only child, has in her turn been more 
or less remoulded according to the original type of Phyllis. 
Finally (and the denouement somehow reminds one of the 
last scene in an old-fashioned comedy) Sybil and Phyllis 
themselves meet, and each confides healthfully to the other 
how her mother made the rival child a watchword and an 
ideal, and how she herself writhed under the superimposition. 
Such are the ways of the typical mother of an only child. Ha 
Phyllis’s mother possessed three or four children the fancy- 
experiments would at least have been distributed, the\ uou 
not have been concentrated in their full rigour on t ie ap 
one. But, as a matter of fact, mothers of several chtldren 
sooner learn the necessary wisdom of letting t irm w 
where their own natures would be leading. 

The disadvantages of being an only child cut deeper than 
I have outlined in the case of Phyllis. An only ch ,1c l is m 

danger of developing or retaining a multituc e o me 

For him the fellowship and fun of nursery family We have 
never existed, that deprivation alone rtn S I ” g him t0 
hundred detriments. There has been no on P eriences 

do things, no one to egg him on to * ® ^im into becoming 
of innocent mischief, no one to stim j t me lan- 

ingenious and, in the best sense, able- ot ie . e a g e Q f 

choly to realise that an only girl may reac nor even 

eighteen and never have played roum ers * n . j n a j ar ge 
pulled the cork out of a seltzer- water 
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family tluTnatural laggard is chaffed out of muffishness into 
becoming handy and self-helpful and, as a rule, of course, 
there are not servants enough to do everything for everybody, 
so the children, to their great advantage, must do some things 
for themselves. Again, what is garden life to an only child ? 
My heart has ached to watch an only child trying to play i n 
a garden quietly and alone, week in, week out. 1 contrast it 
with the shouts and glee that resound from another garden, 
where a family of children are at play and their endless 
business together. How is the lonely child to learn reason- 
able unselfishness, how is he to learn to put a good face on 
disappointment and a smile on pain, except in the tonic 
company of other children around him in his home ? His 
parents, measuring him by himself, may fancy him a fine 
fellow, but how are they to judge, short of that test? “X 
cannot praise,” says Milton, “ a cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed.” 

But the secret of life is to make the most out of what one 

has, and so I would remind you that there are antidotes and 

palliations for every one of the disadvantages I have been 

naming. When, in the trivial affairs of existence, we cannot 

get the best materials, what do we do ? We take the next 

best, and often, by our manipulation of them, make them into 

a better thing than what originally started as the best. So 

in this matter of the only child. He has no natural brothers 

and sisters, we must procure him artificial ones. We must 

y all means send him to school, and to a good kindergarten 

rom t e earliest. Solitary education is the one great danger 

or an only child. It accentuates his disabilities and blocks 

eir reme les. In my opinion, co-education schools, the 

snpria 1 | 1 | ltereStln f’ ec * ucat i° na l experiment in our community, 

fether nf to the P arents of the only child, for, as the 

favil ,„ an °j y T at ,he best known one of Item was 

— the^nlvT he ° ther day ’ thcrc —' m the co-education school 

little sisters & ? retty com plete notion of the ways of 

little sisters, the only g.rl of brothers. 

education, Tften° f les s ny tha nd h 'if ' y represem half a child ’, S 

specially lacks is h ‘ b"„ What * he isolated ^ 

Having them now and agSn “ m P anionshi P ° f c f dr “ 0 

educate one another rh;n * tea ls not enou £ h - f 

’ dren must be together from the 



rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same 

the programme to be recommenced next day. This is the 
point in the education of an only child on which I would lay 
particular stress. lo me it is the cardinal one. I often 
think, with reference to children, of Goethe’s aphorism that 
talent forms itself in solitude, but character can only grow 
in society t and, at the piesent time, more even than ever 
before, it is character that is the pearl of great price, the 
lever of the world. Iherefore, I would urge upon every 
parent of an only child to let him be as much with his 
cousins and other contemporaries as possible. Bit by bit, 
in these wholesomer conditions, he casts those tendencies to 
priggishness and over-fastidiousness, which infect often the 
finer-fibred among only sons. 

Another corrective of the characteristic “ onliness ” of the 
only child is to let him know something familiarly of the 
children of the poor. To stay for a week or ten days with 
his nurse’s people in the green and flowerful country, is a 
broadening experience for your only boy. Insight into real 
life from a new angle is the most precious piece of knowledge 
that can come to any of us, and it is more precious to the 
only child than to anyone else. 

Utilise other peoples children . I think that every only child 
would be the better for having a little succession of children 
to stay during half, at least, of all his holidays and for 
himself going to stay in the households of other children. In 
that way he gets a good working substitute for what he lacks 
under his own roof-tree, and this is the true Education o an 
Only Child”— where it needs to be different, I mean, an 
peculiar. The only child’s general education is naturally t e 
same thing as the many-brothered child s. 

Hard trials come at first to an only child in his dealings 
with other children. However much he enjoys t eir COI ”P a ’ 
it must inevitably bring with it a clashing o \u s - u 
very soon mutually manifest. On such occasions, the er ranee 
of the only child’s mother is well-timed. • e is app ^ 
instantly by her own child, accustomet to ring ^ 

grievances, and then in self-preservation y t e i ug — 

who stands on his rights as a visitor. A child sets 
ludicvou, value upon the rights of 
himself figuring' in that capacity. 
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from a rather condescending visit to a considerably younger 

“ Well, dear, did you enjoy having tea with little Vera r 

“ No.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Because she wouldn’t let me draw her white lamb about, 
and she ought to have given it up to me.” 

“ My dear, she’s a baby.” 

“ I know that, but she was in her own nurs’ry.” 

As I was going on to say, the timely entrance of the child’s 
mother will almost certainly awake the sweet spirit innate in 
childhood and, likelier than not, turn selfishness into an 
almost extravagant generosity. At a well-made- appeal the 
warring children will be melted into kindness, outdoing each 
ocher in their willingness to give up, in honour preferring 
each other. I think it is easier to meet each child’s obduracy 
when the two are together hearing what one says, than when 
one takes to task alone afterwards the survivor of the battle. 
When they are together, each child watches the other for the 
first sign of the change of front each is secretly desiring; 
usually the elder child is the first to give in, and then at once 
the younger will follow suit. 

Ihe sovereign potency of imitation in the formation of 
habit is another reason why the only child should both go 
to school from the earliest and have other children at frequent 
intervals to share home life. Where there are numbers 
necessity induces virtues, of which there is only a languid 
need in the only child’s natural surroundings. At home, if 
the only child doesn’t “feel like” picking up his few toys 
when he has done playing, he doesn’t pick them up, and it 
gives the nurse so little trouble to do so for him that she 
does not bother to enforce the useful nursery rule. In a large 
family the case is otherwise, in a kindergarten class the case 
is otheiwise, therefore if you don’t give the child the first ol 
these educative influences by all means see that he gets the 
second. It is not the general exhortations made by the 
teacher about neatness that make the child neat, so much as 
the sight of how neat the other children are. 

\ou will soon discover, by-the-by, which are going to be 
the best children (I mean the most rightly educative children) 
for your only child to associate with. This you will possibly 
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no t find from your few minutes of rather ceremonial contact 
w ith the strange children themselves, but you will as you 
read between the lines of your own child’s unsolicited com- 
munications casually made to you next day. I should say 
that the constructive, busy- fingered ' children are the best 
companions for the only child, they will give him most of 
what he gets least of in his home. 

Every only child should be taught the technique and given 
the outfit of a handicraft or two. These cheerful activities 
will take him out of himself, and make him happy, and they 
will also lay the foundation of his becoming later that welcome 
creature, a man with useful hands, who can do something in 
an emergency. Everyone would be better for knowing 
practically how to do the humblest things, laying a fire, for 
instance, or mending a blind-cord. I was reading the other 
day a forcible inculcation of this utilitarian element in 
education in a volume by Mr. Freeman-Mitford, containing 
translated Japanese sermons (of the 17th century:). A 
preacher tells the following story “ It happened that, once, 
the learned Nakazawa went to preach at Ikeda, in the 
province of Sesshiu, and lodged with a prosperous family. 
The master of the house, who was particularly fond o 
sermons, entertained the preacher hospitably, and summone 
his daughter, a girl some fifteen years old, to wait upon him at 
dinner. This young lady was not only extremely pretty but 
also had charming manners; so she arranged Kiuque s o 
flowers, and made tea, and played upon the harp, and la d 
herself out to please the learned man by singing 
preacher thanked her parents for all this, am ^ lK 

it must be a diflicult thing to educate a young lady up to such 

a pitch as this.' The parents, carried away by 

replied— ‘ Yes ; when she is married, she W1 ‘J” Aj ; J 

shame upon her husband s lam J* round torches, and 

now, she can weave garlands as they began to 

we had her taught to paint a lit ’ am sure this is 

show a little conceit, the preacher s cours e she 

something quite out of the common run. 

knows how to rub the shoulders an oims, bristled up 

art 'of shampooing r ’ The master of not 

at 'this and answered — ‘1 may be very , ’ j n g.’ The 

fallen so low as to let my daughter learn shampoo g 
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learned man, smiling", replied — ‘I think you are making- a 
mistake when you put yourself in a rage. No matter whether 
her family be rich or poor, when a woman is performing her 
duties in her husband’s house, she must look upon her 
husband’s parents as her own. If her honoured father-in-law 
or mother-in-law fall ill, her being able to plait flowers or 
paint pictures will be of no use in the sick room. To shampoo 
her parents-in-law and nurse them affectionately, without 
employing either shampooer or servant-maid, is the right 
path of a daughter-in-law. Do you mean to say that your 
daughter has not yet learnt shampooing, an art which is 
essential to her following the right path of a wife r ’” I need 
scarcely tell you that in old Japan a woman when she married 
became merged in the family of her husband 

An only child may dream, if he prove so inclined but he 
must never be suffered to mope, and here-though it may 

oni m ViTt P ° mt ~ I would su ffgest that the parents of an 

thm h d be ° n theil * gUard to check £ themselves 

yper-sensitiveness to noise which the very fact of there 

bemg a solitary child in the house encourages I hZ 

to have their child continually with them To temptat, ° n 
with hi., parents is not for the child , J, “" t,nualI y 
parents’! For one thin™- tn . • , ^ ood ~ let alone the 

shown and told everything and 'left to h ^ ^ being 

not believe that a n«L i g , , ft to find out nothing. I do 

association with intellect superior^^Th ° r eXclusive 
ntay not be of a nature to he ■ Ie Poorer mind 

bUt in > hat case another evil a " d ; 

opinions instead of thinking them and fid ad ° Pt itS 
points to which it would h , ’ d finds a short cut to 

Clever, positive-minded peopleT^ ^ fight ** way. 
of letting their children grow innf f 1 ] >artlcular] y to beware 
selves. The truth is that the • orlorn parrots of them- 
only one— the path of thought— 0 ” e Palt ‘ t0 wisdom, and 
into the habit of thinking- will , h ° GVer g ets your only child 
liberal education. g haVG P Ut hi ™ in the way of a 
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Another rock ahead of the only child that must be, as it 
can be, avoided, comes from the naturally greater frequency 
0 f his sojourns downstairs than is the case where there is a 
nursery-full ol children. One s visitors are apt to ignore the 
presence of the one single child, provided he be good and 
apparently occupied. They are full of their views and 
criticisms, and forget the child, as some people forget servants. 
The result is that the acute little listener— at the lunch-table, 
it may be— hears information or gossip, harmless in itself, 
but not fitting a child’s age and discretion ; or things are 
said before her (I think she is oftenest a little girl) that are 
calculated to destroy her freedom from snobbish estimates. 

The grown-up world is often strangely irresponsible in its 
attitude towards the moral sensibilities of children ; and I 
remember a writer on education somewhere quoting Taine, 
who in his memoir of Prosper Merimee, tells how once when 
as a boy Merimee had been severely scolded for some fault 
and sent out of the room in tears and deep dejection, he 
heard through the door a laugh, and someone saying, “The 
poor child ! How angry he thinks us ! ” “ The idea of being 

their dupe revolted him,” adds Taine, and he refers to such 
treatment Merimee’s self-repression and suspicion of confi- 
dence in after-life. “To act and write as though always in 
the presence of an indifferent or mocking spectator, was a 
marked trait of Merimee’s character. 


In what I have lately been saying I am aware that I may 
have strayed beyond the education specifically o an 0 ^ 

child ; and indeed there is so very much in an only , chl s 
education that is identical with the education o a c ’ 

that I must beg you to forgive me if I lave ° C ^ s * nd 
throughout this paper gone outside the scanty p o ^ 

specially assigned me. It was impossib e to c o 

There is one distinct advantage in being *dd, 
and that is that an only child makes friends q^ker^han 
members of large families seem as a ru e ^ bujlt 

there is something of the nature o a ^ ^ ^ Jn a sort 

round many large families, inside w A , P v hale mutual 

of sacred “ Pink City ” of their own, vv " f r j e nds within 

admiration. They have so many need 0 f sympathy 

the wall that they rarely leel that pc . r ; t i just say 

which impels the lonely youth out to seek for it. J 
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this, lest I should have given the impression anywhere that 
I look upon a large family as a natural school of all the virtues. 
Perhaps I use the wrong word, and should have said “graces” 
for “ virtues,” for I think that the hardy virtues certainly do 
flourish in large families, but the graces not so often. There 
is always a tendency in large families to brush away the veil 
of romance and the ideal, and it must be a fact of general 
observation that men who have never had a sister are 
peculiarly gentle and considerate to women. A large family 
is apt to be a close co-operation, heedless of outsiders, putting 
on no winning airs to attract them, and when one of its 
members does go out, as it were a spy into the world of 
men, he comes back — I quote from the mine of just observation 
called Weir 0/ Hermiston — virtually with “the good news 
that there is nobody to compare with his own brothers and 
sisters, no official that it would not be well they should 
replace, no interest of mankind, secular or spiritual, which 
would not immediately bloom under their supervision.” I 
have heard little girls who belong to large families boast at 
a rate that no only child but would find it extremely difficult 
to eep pace with, though, as we know, most little girls are 
tolerably competent at a boasting contest. 

, , a S . ensf ’ ever )' remarkable person has been an only 

C 1 . 1 here ls 110 loneliness like the loneliness of an 

brmhT m !T d - 111 a fami] y of ave rage and comfortable 
w , and ^ters. How great his loneliness is may be 

after w ^ pathetic wa ^ in which all through the 

fsistJr wL f t0 ° ne memb6r ° f his famil y> usually 

anTrebin 3 ? 1 ^ rSt ° 0d his earl y visions, aspirations, 
chatter as am * ” 3 famd y P art y there may be as much 

ffidmacv Sa T n l\T ttering ^ ° f birds ’ but “ttle true 
live all their ^ br ° therS and sisters in many a large family 

\ s h ZZ Para “, el and never touch - Thei " 

they know Uttle one another. ^ kn ° W ° ne a "° ther ' but 

other chiUmTn 'the one e^l' 1 f' u f brtn S’tlg apart from 

oniy children have bu t „ ? °" ly child ' ParenlS ° f 
Ruskin’s chUdhood “o rea * Ti ° Pm lhe ° f 

period spread over R uskin ? u a taint that solitar y 
Dreamy and dogmatic R U c ki Character a]1 his life long. 

’ m remained a typical specimen 


the education of an only child. 
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f “ The Only Child.” He had been so unaccustomed to 

wholesome contemporary criticism in his boyhood that he 
was intolerant of it in his maturity. To Ruskin belonged 
just the impracticability of social theory, just the whimsical, 
captious interpretations of art, just the peevishness, and just 
the grotesque egotism and shameless self-contradictions that 
might reasonably have been augured from a childhood spent 
as his was. His glowing genius, by enlarging his personality, 
accentuated his sad defects, all essentially and supremely 
defects arising from a wrong system of educating an only 


child. 

Next to the remedy for “ onliness ” of being much with 
other children in his and their home life, I should place in 
the education of an only child a large measure of being out 
in the country, with all the delightful interests the country 
suggests. Without going out of one’s way, without making 
oneself a slave to one’s child, one can do so much in the way 
of giving him interests, and fathers, I think, shine particularly 
in this department. Next to out-of-door interests come pet 
animals. The necessity of regularly feeding his dumb 
“brethren” exalts the ownership of them from among 
wanton pleasures into one of the most charitable of 
all. Present-giving, by which I mean especially present- 
manufacturing, should be another element in educating 

""Some of those who have been hearing this paper read must 
from time to time have been themselves as e y a j 

“ How am I to know just how to bring up my ^ 

There is but one answer to this question we cana ’ 

can but do our best with the best sense 

Discouragements day by day a ^ ine ^ are doubts and 

whether of only or numerous chi , n ourse lves. 

misgivings and hesitations am a g ^ down with in us 

But we fall and rise again, con ^ uimatel P „ bloom from the 
that somehow “the smooth w „>ilno- one’s child, of 

rough.” As for the manner o ap ^° a hi se with him. 
getting at him, there is but ot » J Q urself your child. 

Begin each morning afresh by imagin g y ^ ran u 


XI t ’that you can under- 
It is only when this has become a ‘ l mus t really affect 
stand how each action and word o y There will be fewer 

him, what impression he receives rom 1 
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“ don ’ts,” but more reasonable explaining, and also, I think, 
there will be more genuine mirthfulness in common between 
you ; and even with the youngest child there is no better way 
of engraving a lesson than with the edge of a jest. No one 
should ask of a child tasks beyond his strength. Remember 
that every power and virtue in him is still only at its weak 
beginning period. His parents' suggestion must be the lamp 
unto his feet, and their encouragement the light upon his path 
Let us do what we can to remedy our only child’s natural 
disabilities, and then do our best to forget, and make him 
forget, that he is an only child. Patience, repose, stability 
these are gifts parents most need— not to be feverishly 
looking for results as we go along, nor digging up the little 
seeds we have sown to see how they are getting on under- 
ground. Every vital process must necessarily be gradual 
.“‘J s “ bj k ect *° dra "'backs, and it is madness to expect to eat a 

ou/ht t ° Ut ° f I” 6 8Towin * r ' vheat - The method we 

to the m TT e a c ‘ ake aS ° Ur model is the method of 
st the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear 

andT h d” g m “ S ‘, alWayS be lef ‘ in a s P‘ rit of faith to nature 
and God s providence. More springs in the garden than the 

Sr™ fh anted ’ and that m ° re d °- ■»* co-L of 
in "•* ~ 

SdTe'Tndthe bltk^ndT^’ T f ‘‘'the 

horse” of his own will ^ ^ \ & Chlld ° n \ lhe bareb acked 
being amply exercised * mi T SUC 1 treatinent his moral nature 
when he comes into the"'- n j seasonabl y strengthened ; and, 

man’s weapons of defence^whereas^f the ch^ld Wkh * 

divine mother did not f * ese . thlngs ln her heart.” The 
remonstrate we know thn l 01 lnterfere * That she could 
“Son, why hast thou thn U f ^ WaS With infinit e gentleness. 
a - I have ^hold, thy father 

r st in , the r 

expect too much from meddling and direct 



If, little by little, one can teach and encourage one’s child 
to love work, till he ends by desiring it as, next to love, 
the greatest of life s boons, one will have done much, and 
still more if next to the love of work one can communicate 
to him the art of enjoying the enjoyable. Then he will know 
how to live, and that will not be a trifling success, seeing 
how small is the proportion, even among so-called educated 
people, of those who may properly be said to know how to 
live. Should anyone present be desiring an educational 


manual, let me recommend one that is both new and true, a 
book to be laid to heart by parent and educator. It is called 
La Vie Simple , by Charles Wagner, many of you may 
know it already. The same author has written another 
volume, Jeunesse , but La Vie Simple is a miracle of 
insight into present-day needs in habits, ideals, and the 
general orientation of our lives. 

Finally, did anyone ever give a lecture of this kind, I 
wonder, without being feelingly reminded of Portia’s words, 
“ I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than 
be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching r Alter 
all, training a child is so great an art that with every desire 
and effort to obtain proficiency in it, mistakes and lapses 
are almost unavoidable. The great thing is not to be un y 
discouraged by mistakes and lapses, not o ... 
acknowledge we were less wise than the occasion demanded. 
Another time we shall do better. Mercifully it is so in life. 


At 12.15, MR. J. H. Badley read his paper on 
THE FATHER’S PLACE IN EDUCATION. 

It is one of the best proofs of ,he J ea /‘| y s ° g f n °of X 
iterest in education, and the rofes sed educationalists 

ational change, that not only P ^ of chan g e — the 
wake, or at least awaking o reconsiderat i 0 n of their 
eadjustment of their aims ai and more to 

methods, but parents also are coming more 



